Entered as second-class 
mail matter. 


Be 


What a light of gladness breaks, Spreads with such a living grace 
Pretty kittens! from your freaks,— O’er my little Laura’s face ! 
WorDsworTH. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


HOW NELLIE SPENT HER CHRISTMAS 
MONEY. 


Be bs gin ues 
(Continued from page 43.) 


RS. McGLINN was a dark- 
eyed, gentle-faced little woman, 
sympathetic and thrifty; so in 
spite of small wages and a large 
family she made a happy home 
for husband and children. It 
was from her the children got 
their keen wits and laughing eyes (that is, most 
of them did), while happily with those they had 
their father’s easy-going temper and faithful char- 
acter. About three out of the nine seemed to 
have the heavy slowness of Patrick unenlivened 
by the maternal characteristics; and they were 
constantly sending Susie and Johnnie and Joey 
and Patsy into good-natured roars of laughter at 
the droll, unwieldy nature of their ideas. First 
came Susie and Johnnie, and then one of these 
slow fellows; then Joey, followed by another; 
and after him Patsy, who was the most rollick- 
ing of them all. ‘The other three were so little 
that they seemed like babies together, though the 
eldest of them made a show of big brotherhood 
sometimes when the other two were perfectly 
willing. 

As Nellie walked up to the door of this “L”’ 
part of the house, she thought there seemed to be 
a different air about it in some way. There should 
have been at least three or four of the children 
capsizing each other in the pile of snow which 
was carefully treasured in one corner of the door- 
yard; and Susie or Johnnie ought to have been 
at the window taking care of the baby, as one of 
them generally did at the end of the long after- 
noon, when the little one was tired and fractious 
and Mother was too busy to take him. 

She heard a great crying inside, as if half a 
dozen of them were wailing their griefs on different 
keys, and with sorrow and fear she timidly knocked 
at the door. At first they did not hear her; but 
when she knocked the second time Susie’s quick 
ears caught the sound, and she came-to answer. 
Nellie saw that she was crying, though the tears 
had been dashed away with her apron-corner just 
before opening the door. With a pitying inquiry 
in her eyes, she accepted Susie’s invitation to walk 
in, hoping to find out what the trouble was. She 
was soon told; for Nellie was a great favorite with 
the McGlinns, as much respected by them as if 
she were a lady grown. Mrs. Morris had often 
taken Nellie to their house when she had visited 
it and allowed her to go occasionally by herself, 
for she saw it did her good. Many a garment 
and basket came to the comical little McGlinns 
because Nellie thought of them and asked for the 
things in their behalf. 

It seems that Joey had been hurt about two 
weeks before at the new building where he had 
been sent with his father’s dinner. The poor 
little fellow had received a severe knock on the 
head from some falling bricks, and had been thrown 
down against a long stone which lay there in such 
a way as to break his arm; and he had lain in the 
tiny inner room opening from the general one 
without seeming to gain at all. That day the 
doctor had been there to see him, and had given 
to Mrs. McGlinn several directions which would 
make him thrive if carefully followed. He had 
spoken decidedly of the little boy’s state, and said 
that unless his body were kept well toned up by 
delicate and strengthening food, it would be im- 
possible for him to pull through. 


Before Nellie came in Mrs. McGlinn had been 
going about doing her work as usual, but with a 
heavy, anxious heart, pondering, as she had done 
all day, on what the doctor had said and on her 
inability to furnish the child with what he had 
called necessary. As long as they were all well, 
and could eat bread and potatoes and the soups 
and stews she could so thriftily concoct, she and 
Patrick managed to make ends meet; for Mrs. 
McGlinn and the children often earned a little, 
too, by odd jobs of washing and doing errands. 
But when it came to such things as “ Extract of 
Beef” or beef-tea, and oranges, wine jelly, and 
egg-noge, —that was more than the poor mother 
saw any possibility of getting. é 

As she had worried over the precious little boy 
and his needs, the children could see that their 
cheery, hopeful mother was in trouble; and they 
had hovered around her with affectionate presence, 
ready to do all they could to show their sympathy 
by willing aid in her work. When finally little 
Patsy saw her actually drop a tear or two into 
the potato pot, as she was putting it over the fire 
for supper, the floodgates of his heart burst open, 
and he led off in the hearty cry which the rest 
were only too ready to share; and then it was 
that Nellie had come to the door. 

Generous, tender-hearted Nellie was glad that 
she had happened to turn in at the gate just as 
she did, and tried to cheer them: all up, begin- 
ning with Mrs. McGlinn, whose bright face she 
could not bear to see so pitifully clouded. She 
said she knew she could make it come out all 
right. Papa and Mamma would help gladly, and 
even independent of their aid she could do a good 
deal. For one thing, she belonged to a cooking- 
class which met once a week; and as it was just 
a private circle of little girls whom she knew very 
well, she would get them to make in turn each 
week a little supply of wine jelly for Joey; so 
that could be fairly counted upon. Then as for 
‘« Extract of Beef,” why, Nellie herself knew all 
about that and would love to get it. She thought 
she could look out for the fruit, too. Some she 
would buy; and when her money was gone she 
would ask Judge Crapo for a few of his nice 
grapes. He was such a dear old gentleman! 
‘¢ And as for eggs and crackers and such things,” 
said Nellie, “‘ Mamma may have that for her part. 
She would not like to be left out.’’ 

So. Nellie chattered on with eager faith, until 
Patsy and the rest of the children almost saw the 
things there before their eyes. When at last she 
rose to go and stood with hand on the door-latch, 
three of the children clapped on hats and tippets 
and followed her out to relieve their feelings by 
a few jumps and tumbles in the snow corner. 
Susie and Mrs. McGlinn stood looking a second 
good-by ‘from the window, the three tiny ones 
beside them and in arms, and Mrs. McGlinn’s 
blessing fell warmly upon the dear child who had 
been sent to them with so much comfort in their 
trouble. 

When Nellie reached home, which was in much 
less time than she usually took to get there, she 
found tea ready, and so had only time to rush 
upstairs and make a slight toilet before joining 
the family at table. She merely told of Joey’s 
accident and the family grief, waiting to divulge 
her plans when she could talk with her mamma 
alone. About an hour after tea, when the 
younger children had gone to bed, the opportu- 
nity arrived; and Nellie curled herself up on the 
library sofa with Mamma close by in the low 
rocking-chair. 

Papa had gone out “to make a few necessary 
purchases,”’ her mother said, so Nellie had the 


coast entirely clear. She began by describing 
the scene she had come upon on entering the 
house, and then related Mrs. McGlinn’s explana- 
tion of their trouble, closing with a list of what 
Mrs. McGlinn had quoted as necessary for Joey 
to have. 

She explained her plan about the wine jelly. 
Her mother thought it very nice, and proposed to 
furnish the gelatine for it each week. She smiled 
when Nellie ran on in a voluble manner about the 
Extract of Beef. “ Valentine’s, Mamma. ‘Made 
in such a manner as to be easily assimilated, and 
every bottle warranted pure.’ I do not wonder 
that Mrs. McGlinn was discouraged, Mamma, 
when she heard the doctor speak of that; for it 
is put up in little stumpy bottles and costs about 
a dollar. Now, Mother dear, I want to use my 
purse money. You may give all the other things 
you want to; but please Jet me get the Beef Ex- 
tract, and some fruit, too, if I can. I will hem 
those new towels you bought, and make the aprons 
Aunt Rosa promised to pay me for. That will 
give me a new start in my ‘ generosity fund’ when 
this is gone, and it is just what Uncle Eric would 
like.” 

Mamma readily agreed, and promised to do her 
part of the providing very willingly; so that by 
the time Papa came it was all satisfactorily 
settled. 

‘¢ How did you find him?’’ said Mamma. 
‘Did you give Mrs. McGlinn my message ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Papa, ‘‘and Joey seemed quite 
bright thisevening. He noticed the blanket when 
it was put on his bed, and took an orange in his 
hand. He held it a few minutes, and then asked 
to have it laid at the side of his pillow so that he 
could feel it sometimes in the night. Poor little 
chap! I am sorry for him. He is a regular 
chapter on patience.”’ 

‘¢ Why, Papa!” said Nellie, ‘‘ were your ‘ few 
necessary purchases’ for the McGlinns? That is 
so good!”’ and up she jumped with eager delight, 
giving him hugs and kisses without number. 

‘Yes,’’? said Mamma. ‘ You forgot Papa in 
your plans, did you not ? Yet he has taken the 
start before either of us, and relieved their minds 
so that they may have a happy Sunday. Speak- 
ing of chapters, dear Papa would make several of 
them to us, would he not, little daughter? One 
on prompt action; one on thinking not of self, 
for he was very tired to-night; and another 
eon ” 

‘« Nonsense, nonsense, Nellie. Mamma is jok- 
ing. Why, she is in love with me as much as 
ever, I believe, after all these years, and looks at 
me with the same rosy spectacles as when she was 
a girl, That’s a great idea, isn’t it?’’ and he 
beamed lovingly upon his wife, giving her a ten- | 
der kiss as he passed round to his big chair with 
its delayed evening newspaper beside it. 

Nellie laughed gently, and loved her father 
and mother both the more. 

‘‘Run off to bed now, darling, and wake up ~ 
nice and fresh for Sunday. Monday will soon 
come, and we will go together down-town and 
show Papa that though we are slow, perhaps, we 
are sure, in carrying out our good works.”’ 

Nellie tripped off after her good-nights had 
been given, and when up in her own room sat 
down to think a few minutes. Then she took out 
the much-loved, pretty purse, and held it quietly 
in her hands a little while, looking at the sweet 
face in the passe-partout frame. It seemed as if 
her grandmother had an expression more lovely 
than ever to-night. Nellie took the picture and 
laid it against her face affectionately for a few — 
minutes, then hung across it the dainty keepsake. — : 


- 


Before long she was snugly tucked in bed, dream- 
. ing the hours away. 


ane 


This was one dream she had, — a strange and 


‘fanciful one, more like a short panorama or a 


vision. In it there were angels, her grandmother, 
and Uncle Eric. The last two came walking 
along a poor and narrow street. Her grand- 
mother’s gray dress shone with the brightness of 
a sunlit cloud about her; her bonnet looked in 
some way like an aureole; and the little basket 
she carried to the humble dwellings on her way 
was kept filled with beautiful fruits and heavenly 
manna by the dropping gifts of angels, who, hovy- 
ering near, attended her. 

Nellie did not wake as the vision passed away. 
She simply turned over contentedly when the 
lovely dream ended, and began another, in which 
school, the McGlinns, coasting down East Hill, 
and all sorts of doings and sayings were min- 
gled in delightful confusion. 

When morning came she remembered all about 
this first dream, however, and was glad it had 
come to her. Ever after the face*in the passe- 
partout frame was clothed with a beauty and 
slory borrowed from her dream. Others might 
love it and admire, but none could see in it what 
she saw. 

Nellie did buy meat juice for Joey all through 
his sickness, which, owing to the kindness of his 
friends, did not prove of very long duration. He 
began to ‘‘ pick up,’’ as his mother said, very soon 
after the Morrises took him in charge; and happy 
were the days for bim when Nellie came skipping 
in with a little gift of fruit, or, after a while, a 
pretty card or toy from those laid aside at home. 

When Joey was finally well the little purse was 
altogether flabby at what had originally been the 
heavy end; but Nellie had already made plans for 
replenishing it, and expected to put in a silver 
quarter she had earned from her mamma the very 
next day. In one way and another she managed 
to accumulate dimes and half-dimes, so that when 
the need came she had her little store to draw 
from. 

Through the winter she used to go and see 
Susan Kjncaid on certain days, so that Susan 
could plan about her coming and know that, 
whether any one else ‘‘ happened in’”’ or not, 
Nellie could be depended upon. Nellie used 
to do errands for her, write letters, arrange 
boxes and drawers, and in fact do for her all 
those little services which, though trivial, give so 
much satisfaction to the helpless. In the spring 
she made pretty new curtains for Susan’s two 
little windows, and she and Susan took great 
pleasure in them. So you see both ends of the 
purse were drawn from, as her Uncle Eric had 
hoped; and though Nellie did not see it herself, 
her friends could have told you that Santa Claus 
had answered her note about the spaces in her 
Christmas stocking, like the generous soul he was; 
for Nellie showed every day more of the loving- 
kindness and helpfulness which she had so ear- 
nestly sought. 

Many a dull heart was cheered by her words 
and ways into brightness and zeal; and never 
long unused lay the grandmamma’s embroidered 
purse, which truly fulfilled its promise of being 
‘‘ beautiful to the last.’’ 

Long years after, when the meshes began to 
loosen and the beads to drop away, Nellie laid it 
carefully aside with yellow papers and treasured 
mementos, and labelled its envelope, with a 
smile, ‘‘ The delight of by-gone days.’’ 


Be not simply good, be good for something. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


GRANDMA’S COOKING CLASS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE D. DARLING. 


Tue kitchen was the busiest place in the house 
the day before Thanksgiving, and the children 
were trying so hard to help on the prepara- 
tions there making that the confusion at last 
reached that much talked of point — the moment 
when endurance ceased to be a virtue — with cook 
and her helpers, and a decree of banishment was 
issued. Resistance was useless. and the four dis- 
comfited ones retired to the lonely sitting-room 
to bewail their fate. 

‘“¢T declare,” said Jessie, her brown eyes flash- 
ing above the fire-scorched cheeks that were dec- 
orated, one with a black smirch, the other with a 
streak of cranberry sauce, ‘‘I had just got my 
little pies in the oven, and Bridget will let them 
all burn up, I suppose.” 

“‘ Oh, dear, I wonder if all cooks are cross to- 
day !” remarked May, as she hugged her big doll. 
‘¢T don’t believe they are thankful a bit.’’ 

“ Probably they are thinking more of the dinner 
than they are of anything else,”’ said John, who 
being the eldest, felt obliged to utter wise sayings 
in times of disturbance like the present. 

“ Guess they’re thankful if the oven don’t burn,” 
piped little Belle. ‘‘ May I have one of your 
pies, Jessie ? Mine didn't make good.” 

‘¢ You may have ’em all if you like ; I’m afraid 
mine will never be fit to eat, Belle, for I know 
they ‘ll be burnt to a cinderella, and I think it’s 
too bad, for they were just lovely. I wish we 
could make something ourselves, without the folks 
in the kitchen. I mean to go down to Grandma’s 
and ask her to let us come there; and we might 
—oh, [ll tell you,” and Jessie spun about like 
a erazy top, as delichtful possibilities opened to 
her mind’s eye, — ‘‘ [’ll tell you what we’ll do. 
If Grandma will help us, we might make some- 
thing good, and carry them to some poor people, 
could n’t we? Let’s go and ask Mamma if we 
may ;” and off flew the four like a flock of sheep, 
following their leader. 

The mother found, the petition was poured out 
breathlessly into her listening ear, and consent 
given that the project might be laid before 
Grandma. ‘‘ If you will promise to be satisfied 
to do just as she says, you may, my dears, — 
remember ;”’ and in a short time the four red mit- 
tened hands were clasped like a coral chain about 
the dear old lady’s neck, and rosy cheeks and 
ruddy-tipped noses were bobbing about her sweet 
withered face. ‘‘ Wait, dearie,” said Grandma 
to impatient Jessie, “let little Belle have a kiss. 
There, now sit down, all of you, and get warm, 
and we will talk it over.’ And a happy consulta- 
tion followed. 

It was at length decided that as the afternoon 
was half over there was no time to carry out the 
plan at present; also that a little practice was 
needed to insure success. But the kind loving 
heart that could enter into the generous impulse 
which had stirred these ardent, restless young 
souls, found a way to indulge and instruct at one 
and the same time. Grandma proposed that the 
children should come on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons and take a few lessons in cook- 
ing, so that if painstaking and careful they might 
be able with some help to make by the Christmas 
holidays some of the goodies talked of, which 
might then be disposed of as circumstances should 
direct. All agreed joyfully to this proposition, 
and they looked forward to the happy time, de- 
claring it to be better that way than if they had 
been able to carry out their original plan. 

Time and space will not allow me to tell of 
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those delightful lessons in cookery. ‘The hours 
spent in Grandma’s cosey kitchen will be remem- 
bered by the children while their memory endures, 
and some lessons learned there they will never 
forget. Many mistakes were made, some sugar, 
butter, and flour wasted, and countless eggs used 
before the little girls became skilful enough to 
divide the golden boat from its silver sea; but at 
last even Johnnie could divide yolk from the 
white with the ease of a veteran... Some fingers 
carried little scars of burns and cuts for a time, 
and some mixtures were salted a little more 
than the rule required; but the progress on the 
whole was satisfactory, and the night before 
Christmas saw a goodly array in the old pantry, 
the shelves of which groaned under the weight of 
pies, puddings, cakes, bread, and even sparkling, 
quivering jellies, all made by the Junior cooking 
class, as they were called. Mamma had prepared 
a list of her poor people, to whom after she had 
supplied some necessaries, as she always did, the 
children might furnish some of the luxuries of life 
at the joyful Christmas-tide ; and in the evening 
the baskets were filled with great glee. There 
were big pies and little pies, big cakes and baby 
cakes, turkeys and chickens, loaves and little 
buns, cakes with mottoes of love written in golden 
letters, frosted shining sheets with small candles 
in them ready to be lighted, pyramids of jelly 
that shook with delight when the sick reached 
eager hands for the dainty morsel, and a minia- 
ture grape-vine that had bunches of real grapes 
hanging therefrom, in a gilded flower-pot, which 
had been sent to the class by a lady who had heard 
of these great preparations, and which the class 
immediately voted should be given to Susie Clark, 
the poor girl who lay helpless in her bed year 
after year, and who had never in all her life seen 
a grape-vine growing. A 

“In my Bible I have read, Miss,” Susie said to 
Jessie, ‘‘of the vine, that is Christ; and it says 
we are the branches thereof, if we love him. 
But oh how beautiful it is, now I see it! Even 
that little branch there has a cluster. Oh, if we 
too only may show our fruit!’’ and Jessie could 
not but ery with her, as Susie wept tears of joy 
over the pretty gift. 

It was not always tears that came, as the tooth- 
some delicacies were distributed. When the bas- 
ket was opened on the table in the poor cellar 
where Frau Hershimer lived, and her six flaxen- 
headed, German-looking children saw the saucer 
pies set out, each with a pastry cat, dog, or pig 
ornamenting the centre, followed by bags of white 
rounded pop-corn and cakes cut in fancy shapes, 
one little fellow began to laugh and then to jabber 
in his native tongue ; and as a basket of apples, 
red and handsome, were turned out and began to 
bounce about, followed by a hail-storm of nuts, 
another and another one of the children began to 
laugh and to jabber, until all six were laughing 
and rolling together on the floor, a living mass 
of laughter and childish glee; and it was more 
than the four members of the cooking class (who 
were allowed to go with their mother) could 
stand, and they too began to laugh, until the 
place resounded, and a crowd gathered about the 
door to see what could be the matter. And did 
not Johnnie, Jessie, May, and Belle enjoy that 
Christmas? Yes, for nothing so enhances our 
own pleasure as the consciousness that we have 
in ever so small a way contributed to the happi- 
ness of others; and as the years roll on, each 
festal day offers not only to the members of 
Grandma’s Cooking Class, but to all who read 
this story an opportunity to ‘‘do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-Box, 


We have received correct answers to the puz- 
zles in No. IV. from “ Louis and Harry,’’ Eugenie 
H., George E. McM., and Carrie R. R. We 
wish the writer whose letter is given below had 
written more. Mount Hood is one of the highest 
nountains in this country, and few of our readers 
will probably ever ascend it. We would like to 
know if there are any other mountain-climbers 
among our readers. 

There is also another thing we want very much 
to know. A great deal is heard just now about 
‘* Lend-a-Hand ”’ clubs, ‘‘ King’s Sons”? and 
‘* King’s Daughters,” ‘‘ Helpful Tens,’’ ete. Do 
any of our readers belong to any such club? And 
if they do, will they not send us some account of 
their work ? 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Dear Eprror, —I have been intending to write a 
letter for the Letter-Box for a long time, and have now 
come to the conclusion that I will do it. 

Every summer we go to a little place called Hood 
River, which is among the Cascade Mountains, This 
summer my grandmother and aunt came to spend the 
summer with us; so in about the middle of the summer 
my aunt, two sisters, brother, father, and two young 
gentlemen, besides myself and the driver (making nine 
in all), went in a four-horse team to Mount Hood. 

Mount Hood is twenty-seven miles from the station of 
Hood River. It is a snow mountain, about thirteen 
thousand feet high. We reached the camp at six in the 
evening. The next morning we went up the mountain. 
The place we went to was the top of Cooper’s Spur, which 
is eight thousand feet above the level of the sea and over 
half way up the mountain. Itis a steep and steady climb 
of about foyr miles, and very rocky. We went on some 
snow, and had a snow-ball fight. When we were at the 
top (all but two reached it), we could see seven snow 
mountains; and all the high hills around looked like 
ocean waves rolling in, there were so many of them. 
We reached camp again at about half-past six. 

I would say more, but my letter will fill up the 
“Boxy? 

Respectfully yours, 
GRAcE Exior, 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 8 letters. 
My 3, 4, 7, 2, 8, is something made of links, 
My 4, 5, 1, is a pronoun. 
My 6, 2, 8, is a distilled spirit. 
My 2, 8, 3, 4, is part of a foot. 
My whole is the name of the State in which I 
live. 
Howarp B. Krenzy, age 8 years. 


ENIGMA XXY. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 1, 7, 6, is what tramps do. 

My 8, 8, is opposite of off. 

My 5, 8, 9, is a very intelligent insect. 

My 9, 7, 8, 9, is what Indians live in. 

My 2, 5, 4, is a tree famous for its strong timber. 

My 10, 5, 6, 7, is an herb used in cooking. 

My 8, 7, 9, is used to fish with. 

My 6, 2, 5, 9, ig an animal found both in the moun- 
tains and in the towns. 

My 1, 7, 5, 8, 10, all Boston boys and girls are 
supposed to be fond of. 

My whole, people are apt not to wish to see coming 
to their doors. 

Epwarp T, Cram. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


IT am composed of 17 letters. 

My 3, 2, 15, 16, is a wild animal. 

My 14, 15, 16, is a weight. 

My 9, 11, 18, gives light. 

My 7, 6, 14, is a kind of rug. 

My 1, 8, 18, 14, is one of the cardinal points. 

My 16, 5, 4, 17, is a large river in Africa. 

My 10, 11, 12, 3, 17, is a kind of spoon. 

My whole is a famous English statesman of the 


nineteenth century. 
E. H. W. 


PUZZLE. 


One hundred and one by fifty divide ; 
Then add a cypher, and nothing beside. 
If your calculation with mine doth agree, 
“One out of nine” the answer will be. 


A CURIOUS DINNER. 


THE most important member of Congress, — 
boiled. 

The crowning glory of woman, — roasted. 

What England never was and never will be, — 


Jor dessert. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


15. Judas Iscariot. 

16. See Matt. xxvi. 48, 49. 

17. See Matt. xxvi. 15. 

18. See Acts i, 16, 17, 18. 

19. See Matt. xxvii. 8-11, and Acts i. 19. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. V. 


Enigma XVIII. Every Orner Sunpay. 
Knigma XIX. “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Enigma XX. Amazon River. 

Enigma XXI. Caribbean Sea. 

Letter Puzzle. . P,—Po,-Poe,—poet,—poem. 


For Youngest Weavers. 


GOING TO CHINA. 


Yoo, 2A er 


HE children were at the 
village school. Little 
Ti. Katie studied and 
aN Ga (=| studied her geography 
ei ‘ay, lesson. ‘‘ The world 
1}. is round like a ball or 
an apple,” she repeated 
again and again. Her 
little curly head was puzzled. 

‘‘ What is it, Katie?” asked one of the 
big girls, observing her anxious expression. 

‘‘T can’t understand what my geography 
says about the shape of the world.” ; 

‘* Well,” whispered her friend, ‘if you 
could go in a straight line through the earth, 
you would be in China.” 

Visions of yellow-faced men with almond- 
shaped eyes and pig-tails down their backs, 
dressed in gowns instead of coats, floated 
before Katie’s mind. She remembered the 


pictures on the best China tea-cups at home, 
pictures of pagodas and of queer men with 
fans in their hands. “Oh! I should like to 
see them,” thought Katie. 

She could not forget her lesson; and 
when after school the brothers and sisters 
were at play in the little plot of ground 
between the smoke-house and the garden 
fence that they called their play-house, Katie 
wandered away by herself. Finding some 
soft earth, she began at once to dig, full of 
hope that she could go to China. ‘+I’ll see 
China soon,” she said. Katie was a tiny 
creature, not six years old, but she worked 
valiantly at her digging, thinking of the 
queer people that she would see. 

John, an older brother, watched her as 
she tried to use a heavy spade almost too 
large for the little hands to lift, and said, 
“T’ll help ypu, Katie, if you’ll tell me what 
you want the hole for.” 

But Katie was afraid of being laughed at, 
and refused John’s kind offer. Soon she 


found an old brcomstick, and tried to pound 


it through the earth. ‘‘I’ll be satisfied if 
I can look at the Chinamen and women,” 
thought she; ‘‘ perhaps if I try hard I can 
get the broom-stick through the earth.” 

Katie was glad when the supper-bell rang, 
for she was hot and tired. After she had 
had her bowl of bread-and-milk, she went 
upstairs, and undressing herself tumbled 
sleepily into her little trundle-bed. “When 
I’m grown up I'll go to China,” said she 
after repeating her little prayer, ‘ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” And Katie dreamed 
that queer looking men in gowns with funny 
fans in their hands were fanning her softly 
to sleep. 


WHAT FIRE AND WATER SAID. 


Fire and Water had a desperate quarrel. 

‘*We have always been enemies,” said 
Fire, ‘‘ and we always shall be.” 

‘‘T know that our natures are the op- 
posite of each other,” replied Water; ‘but 
I don’t see why we should be always quar- 
relling because of that.” 

‘* At any rate, lam stronger than you,” 
retorted Fire. “I can always make you boil 
whenever I please.” 

‘* Just so!” said Water. ‘‘ But if you go 
too far and make me boil over, I put you 
out; and then, if a house is on fire, they 
send for me to extinguish you.” 

‘‘H-m! Well, yes, I suppose so,” said 
Fire, a little abashed, and blushing more 
than usual. 

Just so! And you may learn from this 
fable that there is always a good deal to be 
said on both sides, and that no one in this 
world —be he whom he may — can expect 
to have things all his own way. — Selected. 


LET no man presume to give advice to others 
that has not first given good counsel to himself. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN VISITING REMBRANDT, THE FAMOUS DUTCH PAINTER. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Open Leabes trom Nature’s Book. 


THE MOUNTAIN HEDGEHOG. 
UNeiid JN, Veh 


ONE morning in July, Lewis, the old French- 
Canadian ‘cook or man of all work at the hotel on 
the mountain, called the ladies to come and look 
at a young hedgehog that he had killed the even- 
ing before. It lay at the end of the piazza, a 
bristling heap as large as a medium-sized tur- 
key, but covered with coarse, long, brownish 
black hair mixed with quills of various length, 
some just formed, others two or three inches long, 
white with black tips. 

*‘ Look at its feet,” said Lewis; ‘‘ does n’t that 
look like a baby’s foot?”’ and he showed a brown 
little foot about the size of a baby’s, long, with 
a heel like the human foot. 

“How true it makes all Darwin’s theories 
seem!” said the oldest lady of the group, as she 
looked with pitying eyes at the little foot and the 
little hand, shaped as Lewis said, only each finger 
ended in a claw. 

‘¢ What a strange flat thick tail!” 

“ Yes,”’ answered the loquacious old French- 
man, “it can hit a dog with its tail.” 

*¢ Does it really 2”? 

‘¢ T know that when a dog attacks a hedgehog, 
it will try to run up a tree (it can go easily up to 
the very top) or else it will hide in a hole in the 
rocks; but if it does not escape it will roll itself into 
a ball, putting its head between its fore legs, and 
then bristle up its quills. In the contest which 
follows, the dog has a hard time of it. You see 
the dog does n’t know any better, and he tries to 
bite the hedgehog’s back, and of course gets his 
mouth and nose dreadfully wounded. The quills 
are barbed, and stick; you have to cut them out, 
you can’t pull them out. ‘Two years ago there was 
a Mrs. Lawrence here who had a cunning little 
dog; the poor little fellow had a fight with a 
hedgehog, and when he came home to Mrs. Law- 
rence she cried, for I had to tell her we could do 
nothing but kill him, he was in such distress.” 

“Jt would not be so bad for a larger dog to 
have an encounter with a hedgehog, would it?”’ 
asked one of the ladies. 

“ No; there was a big dog that in a fight with a 
hedeehor got some quills i in its jaws between its 
teeth, and we had to send him down into the val- 
ley. The doctor was afraid of him, but they put 
the dog’s head between the prongs of a pitchfork, 
and held him securely while the doctor cut the 
quills from his jaws. He got well.” 

“ How large was the biggest hedgehog you ever 
saw?” asked Miss A. 

‘*Oh, sometimes they weigh fifty pounds,’ re- 
plied Lewis. 

“TI should think these pretty quills might be 
used for something.”’ 

‘The Indians thought so too,’’ said Lewis; 
‘‘ they used to ornament their moccasins and belts 
and even their canoes with them. I have a pair of 
slippers that I bought some years ago of an 
Indian woman; she embroidered them with green 
leaves and red and yellow flowers made of these 
quills, which she had stained in some way.” 

“Look at its yellow teeth,’’ continued the old 
man as he picked up the animal. ‘ They eat the 
bark and tender twigs of the trees about here, 
sometimes killing the tree entirely; there is a 
place on the window in the sitting-room where 
one got in last winter and gnawed. They are 
troublesome creatures, and I always kill them 
when I can.” 


“LEND A HAND” 


” 


CLUB SONG. 


Music composed and contributed to EVERY OTHER SUNDAY by BRADLEY GILMAN. 
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3. “ Look forward, not back!” ’T is the chant of 
Creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they 
roll; 
’T is the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the 
ages, 
’T is the voice of our God in the depths of the 
soul. 


Ir we were going to form a society to help 
others, we might find a great many honorary 
members among our dumb fellow-creatures (an 
honorary member, you know, is one who has done 
something deserving an honor). 

They say that when a bear falls into a pit, the 
others come and help him out. Dogs have been 
known to carry food to their lame fellows, and 
cats to rear a brood of chickens; and many other 
acts of kindness among animals might be named. 

Birds sometimes carry a wounded bird by 
means of a straw, but a sea-bird, the albatross, 
when its companions become weak or hurt, ‘lifts 
them with its bill. Let us, who can reason and 
love as these can not, try to surpass them in kind, 
helpful deeds. 


4, “Lend a Hand!” — 
into morning, 
The moon that guides storm-driven sailors to 


Like the sun that turns night 


land. 

Ah, life were worth living, with this for the 
watchword, — 

“Yook up, out, and forward, and each lend a 
hand!” 


Very often, when a lesson has been given in our 
schools or classes to a party of eager listeners, one 
of the teachers is accustomed to say, before closing, 
“ Now, out with your thought-baskets! What are 
you going to carry away?” The children know 
exactly what this means; and each one tries to recall 
some clear, distinct thoughts from the lesson which 
they may carry off for their everyday lives, and 
which they are not to leave behind on the stairs or 
in the class-room. — Selected. 


CHEERFULNESS is the promoter of health. Re- 
pinings and murmurings of the heart give imper- 
ceptible strokes to those delicate fibres of which 
the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine. Cheerfulness is as friendly to the 
mind as to the body. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS TO THE 
VIM CLUB. 


No. I. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, July 


My DEAR younG FrRiIENDs, —When our good 
ship sailed away from America and I could no 
longer see the fluttering handkerchiefs of friends 
young and old, I said to myself as I went be- 
low, ‘‘ Whatever comes, those young people shall 
hear from me; my promise to write must be sa- 
credly kept.” It is not an easy thing to send 
long letters home when one is running about all 
day and often half the night; but you remember 
when we organized our little Club we one and 
all agreed “to keep all engagements however 
trifling, or to apologize if necessity compelled 
us to break them.’’ It would never answer for 
me to defy the rules, and indeed I am quite as 
anxious to write you as you are to hear. Your 
young secretary, Channing North, touched the 
right key when he said at parting, ‘‘ Now, do, 
please, tell us about the little things which other 
travellers leave out.” Ihave already seen so many 
little things and heard so many queer ones! The 
funny side of everything comes to me first. 

You will ask about the ship, of course; but a 
Cunarder is a Cunarder be she fast or slow, and 
ours behaved very well. We had the usual 
variety of persons on board, — the refined, the 
surly, the cheerful, and the selfish, and one or 
two disagreeable children, who were always in 
a state of want not only at the table but else- 
where. ‘‘ Mamma, I want” this or that becomes 
tiresome after a time. When we reached Liver- 
pool the first thing we saw was the Custom House, 
or “The Landing Stage’ as it is called; then 
eyery one sat down with his or her bundles and 
bags waiting for the luggage to be brought on 
shore. We were pretty tired and hungry before 
the officials were ready to see to our luggage, and 
some of the passengers were not a little cross. 
By-and-by some doors were rolled back, and we 
were told to go upstairs. 

Such a rush and such a climb as it was on and 
up, each one burdened with shawls, umbrellas, 
hand-bags, and waterproofs! At last we were 
shown into an immense room, where trunks, 
steamer-chairs, hat-boxes, and portmanteaus were 
piled up in strange confusion. My friend Mrs. 
Silverhair hunted up our chairs while I attended 


to the unlocking of two large leather bags, which 


held all our belongings for a six-months journey. 
Every one seemed in a terrible hurry, and some of 
the gentlemen were very impatient. Politeness 
pays even in a Custom House, and a mild request 
to attend to our luggage as soon as possible as we 
were very tired, caused an official to come to us 
at once. I had heard sad stories of terrible ex- 
periences with cologne and even drinking-cups, 
and I said to myself that simple directness is a 
good passport anywhere; therefore I remarked to 
the official that I had a bottle of cologne, also 
another of medicine, and that I was quite willing 
to pay duty upon them if necessary. 

“That’s all right, lady; they can pass,” he 
blandly replied; and in a twinkling a tag was 
pasted on our bags and we were whirling away 
toward a Liverpool hotel. Even our little hand- 
bag was decorated with her Gracious Majesty’s 
seal and number. 

Do you remember the story we once read about 
dirty Liverpool, with its disagreeable streets? 
The man who wrote it must have been ill; we 
found it very interesting and tidy. Just before 
our windows we had a fine view of St. George’s 
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Hall, which the citizens are very proud of. The 
interior is even more imposing than the exterior, 
and we listened to some very grand music there. 
Liverpool has excellent schools, free libraries, 
and many large charitable institutions. I met 
there two lads, both students in the Liverpool 
Institute, whose gentlemanly conduct proved them 
to be worthy of the proud old name of Douglas. 
I wonder if all our American boys are as cour- 
teous and attentive to strangers as these lads were 
to us. 

One queer thing amused us in Liverpool, — the 
streets were filled with persons carrying baskets, 
all very jolly and noisy; a friend told us they 
were called “‘ Whitsuntide Trippers.” They were 
country folk who come to town for the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, and too many of them spend money 
for drink. You would never think of leaving 
Liverpool without visiting the Docks, which you 
have already read about in your books of travel. 

Where do you think we went from Liverpool ? 
Straight to the home of Robbie Burns. I wish 
you could see the pretty town of Ayr, with its 
quaint little houses and its stretch of sea. The 
young girls too would please you; even those who 
work in the factories are blooming and fresh, with 
pearly white teeth and. very agreeable manners. 
The children in the old town are very polite ; the 
barefooted street-urchins always gave us a polite 
nod, and seemed much pleased to show us some 
attention, without expecting a penny for every 
civil yes or no. ; 

I need not tell the members of our Club that 
one penny here equals two of our American cents. 
In England every one who gives you a simple 
direction expects a “ tip;” in Scotland they often 
refused to take it when offered. An English lady 
said to me one day, “‘ Oh, you Americans spoil 
our people with your generosity; you ‘tip’ and 
‘fee’ from your full purses, and so we must.” 

This was amusing, when we were compelled to 
pay for a glass of water in England, and the rail- 
way companies extort one, two, and even five 
pence for the use of a lavatory in a station. 
Think of a parcel-office taxing you a shilling for 
leaving with it a bag for ten minutes while you 
go round the corner to buy a paper, or a boy ex- 
pecting twopence-halfpenny for bringing you a 
letter from the office floor in your hotel. This 
was done in ‘“ Merrie England,”’ not once, but 
many times. 

Never mind the pennies now; here we are in 
bonnie Scotland in June, when the sun sets after 
nine in the evening and rises again about three in 
the morning. It seemed very strange at first to 
go to bed at ten P. M., with the sunset clouds still 
bright and beautiful; but we grew accustomed to 
it all, even to the noise of the children playing in 
the streets near midnight. For two weeks we 
retired without lights, and yet found candles put 
down in our bill! Our cousins on the other side 
understand the art of making you pay for things 
you do not have. 

We visited not only the birthplace of Robert 
Burns, but Kirk Alloway and many other places 
mentioned by the poet. There is another kirk in 
Ayr which I found very interesting; it was built 
in 1654, and is now almost concealed in front by 
the shops upon the street. I found some very 
strange inscriptions in the kirk-yard, and the 
young man who acted as guide told me that 
‘‘ Robbie Burns was fond of reading the auld 
stanes.” 

T asked a great many questions about the poet, 
and was much amused when an old woman said, 
“ And do ye mind so much of him now? Weel, 
we thought him noo great shakes,” 
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The air seemed full of the poet’s words, and the 
little children were surprised when they heard 
me quoting some of them to Mrs, Silverhair while 
I sketched the old Tam O'Shanter Inn. I quite 
lost my heart to these barefooted little Scotch 
boys and girls ; they were so polite and respectful. 
When they found me picking some little wayside 
flowers to send home to America, they scampered 
away and gathered large bunches for me, but not 
a penny would they take without urging. Do 
you suppose our barefooted boys and girls are 
always polite to foreigners ? 

Good-by until the next steamer, 


Kate Tannatr Woops. 


THE CHILDREN WHO LOVED BIRDS. 
BY H. kK. 8. 


W3ILE visiting a friend who lives in the coun- 
try, I noticed that the family had the habit of 
throwing crumbs several times a day from the 
verandah for the little birds, a half-dozen of which 
would sometimes come flying down to partake of 
this fine treat. One bird always filled its bill till 
the crumbs stuck out white around it, and then 
with its greedy mouthful would fly away out of 
sight, probably to its nest to feed its little ones. 

The little chipping sparrows, brown with soft 
grayish white or ash-colored feathers on the 
breast, were the most confiding. They would 
hop up the steps and on to the floor of the piazza, 
if the supply on the ground failed. 

The two sons of my friend, thirteen and eleven, 
and his little girl nine years old, full of play as 
they usually were, would sit motionless, without 
speaking, watching the birds. Their grandfather, 
over eighty years old, would go himself to the cup- 
board and bring out a cracker, which he would 
break in bits for the greedy little pensioners. 

One morning, Harry, the oldest boy, was with 
me on the verandah, and we saw a little “chip- 
ping bird’’ as he called the sparrow, bring a 
bird almost as large as itself, but with short legs, 
so that it looked, as it was set down, as though it 
was squatting on the ground. We kept very still 
for fear of frightening the mother or her baby- 
bird. She picked up the crumbs and stuffed them 
into the open bill of her fledgling. The moment 
she stopped and tried to get a crumb for herself, 
the young bird would cry for more, as a little 
human baby cries when it is hungry. It was a 
very discordant call, not much like the usual chirp 
of the bird. 

We were much interested in watching a mother 
robin pecking at a window in the cellar. The 
light fell on the glass in such a way that she could 
see her own shadow reflected in it, and she pecked 
away for hours. Finally she flew away, but soon 
returned with a worm, which she tried to feed to 
her shadow in the glass. Harry was anxious, 
and wanted to open the window, thinking that the 
bird’s family must be inside; but his mother as- 
sured us that the window had not been open at 
all, and she knew there was no nest in the cellar. 

Another day the boys came in quite indignant, 
showing us a little white egg tinged with green, 
with brown spots here and there, that they had 
found in a nest. It seems that they had been 
watching a nest of bright greenish blue eggs, hop- 
ing that they should soon see the little birds; but 
after waiting for what seemed to them a long 
time they made up their minds that the birds had 
deserted the nest, and looking into the bush to 
see what was the matter, they found the blue eggs 
spoiled, and this “ dirty-looking egg” as Harry 
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called it, in the nest. The chipping bird left its 
nest when she found this larger egg in it. 

I have heard of a pair of yellow birds, that 
found one of these eggs in their nest just as they 
had finished it. They disposed of the intruder by 
covering it with another nest, so that the second 
one looked like an enlargement of the original, or 
one nest within another. 

Harry told me that, the summer before, he had 
seen a chipping sparrow come down to the ground 
with a baby-bird larger than itself, which chased 
after the little mother-bird calling for food. The 
brisk little sparrow hopped about and picked up 
tiny crumbs for her clumsy and helpless big baby, 
which would open its bill wide, and make a dis- 
agreeable cry for more. The mother’s patience 
did not get exhausted, although her child’s appe- 
tite seemed insatiable. She guided it down in 
front of the piazza, and fed it until it was satis- 
fied; and she continued to do this until it could 
take care of itself. 

As I watched the children in their love and 
tenderness for the birds and all their pets, I real- 
ized that they found as much ‘‘ fun ” in cherish- 
ing them as some boys do in tormenting them. 
However, children are often thoughtless in their 
cruelty. Harry told me a story of his neighbor 
Neddy ‘Trumbull tormenting a cat, and he added, 
‘‘ He has only this fault. He is generous, honest, 
truthful, and good-natured, but he does not know 
that it hurts an animal when he teases it; he 
thinks no more of it than when he picks a flower 
from its stem.’’ 


Ceachers’ Department. 


HAVE FEWER INTERRUPTIONS. 


A constant obstacle in the way of good Sunday- 
school work is the interruption of the exercises which 
is either allowed or suffered in so many schools. 
These interruptions are of two kinds: first, those 
which break in upon the general exercises of the 
school; and secondly, those which disturb the class 
work. Of the former kind, one of the most objec- 
tionable is the address of the visiting minister. 
Too often he doesn’t know how to talk to such a 
mixed assembly, and either speaks over the heads 
of the majority, or down to the supposed capacity of 
the very youngest. But even when an address of 
this sort is very good, it is rarely wanted. The 
school, it is presumed, has its own general exercises, 
—enough to fill all the time that is allowed for 
them. A word from the pastor is of course “in 
season,” if the pastor knows how to make it season- 
able, brief, and inspiring. But as a rule let the 
superintendent keep to the established order of 
exercises, and strive to make this as helpful and 
quickening as possible. 

Then let all the business of the school be so 
arranged as not to interfere with the devotional or 
the general exercises. But above all, let the teach- 
er’s half or three-quarters of an hour be undisturbed. 
Keep collectors and librarians and all outsiders away 
while the recitation is going on. Let tickets for the 
coming entertainment be bought elsewhere and at 
another time. Let the secretary collect statistics at 
a more convenient season (for the pupils). Insist 
on having a perfectly clear space of time for the 
great work of properly teaching the lesson for the 
day. All “art is long,” and time is always too short 
for accomplishing the best results. But in order 
that Sunday-school instruction may amount to some- 
thing of real and lasting value, it is indispensable 
that the brief teaching-time should be sacred to the 
lesson, and not interrupted by outside objects that 
interfere with discipline and distract attention. 


Every Other Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING. 


Now is the time for our Sunday-school children 
to plan wisely for their Christmas giving. ‘They 
may well begin this planning with reference to what 
they will give and what they will expect at home. 
Many children are receiving all the time gifts of love 
in their homes; and when it comes to their own 
giving, their parents and older friends care much 
less for costly or hard-earned presents than for some 
simple token of love and remembrance. When 
home gifts are fewer and simpler, both time and 
money are available for the real Christmas giving, — 
the remembering of those whose lives need the sun- 
shine of sympathy and affection. Individuals, 
classes, schools, should all do something now for 
others, and think less of what they are to get for 
themselves. The better Christmas is surely dawn- 
ing,— the good time when children, as well as 
“grown folks,” shall realize all the meaning of the 
Master’s words, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” What can each child in your school do 
this year to hasten on that happy time? ‘Teacher, 
parent, it is for you to counsel, direct, and, above 
all, inspire the children with whom you have to 
do with that unselfish love which the day should 
bring. 


THE CONFERENCES AT PHILADELPHIA 
AND WASHINGTON. 


A CONFERENCE of teachers and those interested 
in Sunday-school work was held on Saturday, 
November 10, between the hours of ten and three 
o’clock, in the parlor of the Spring Garden Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia. About fifty persons were 
present, including delegations from four churches, 
—the two churches in Philadelphia, the one in 
Camden, and the one in Germantown. Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding, Secretary of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, made an address, in which he gave 
an account of the latest improvements in Sunday- 
school methods as practised in some of the schools 
of Boston and its vicinity, among which he quoted 
the Neponset school and those of West Newton and 
Hopedale. He also gave some account of the sys- 
tematic training for Sunday-school teachers which 
Mr. Samuel Eliot introduced in Seattle, W.T. Mr. 
Spaulding’s address was followed by a general dis- 
cussion on the merits of the one-lesson system com- 
pared with graduated lessons, upon the comparative 
value of general exercises and class lessons, in which 
Rev. Joseph May, Rev. J. L. Corning, and Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames took an active part. A committee was 
formed to prepare a plan for the organization of a 
Unitarian Sunday-School Teachers’ Union for Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity, and to call a meeting at an 
early date. At one o’clock lunch was served, after 
which an hour was spent in more informal discussion 
of the subject suggested by the morning’s address. 

At Washington Mr. Spaulding met the pastor of 
All Souls’ Church, together with the superintendent 
and teachers of the Sunday-school of that church, in 
the chapel, Tuesday evening, November 18, About 
twenty-five persons were present, After an address 
by Mr. Spaulding, in which the conditions of suc- 
cessful Sunday-school work were defined and illus- 
trated, a conversation followed, participated in by 
Rev. Mr. Shippen, Mr. Green (superintendent of the 
school), and others. The meeting continued for 
two hours and a half, and was marked throughout 
by a spirit of lively interest in the work of the 
Sunday-school, and by an earnest desire to follow 
the best methods in the conduct and instruction of 
the school. 


THE SPRING GARDEN EXPERIMENT. 


; REFERENCE has before been made in these col- 
umns to the peculiar method of conducting the 


Sunday-school which has been adopted in the Spring’ - 
The Editor of Ft 


Garden Church, of Philadelphia. 


Every Orner Sunpay recently occupied the pul- 
pit of this church, and had the opportunity of per. 
sonally observing the working of this method. 
Going into the Sunday-school room a quarter of an 
hour before the time for the service in the church, 
he found a large number of persons, both old and 
young, scattered about the pleasant apartment, — 
some engaged in conversation, others taking down 
books from the well-filled shelves arranged around 
the walls, and all giving evidence of their happy 
membership in what is called the “ How-do-you-do 
Church” of Philadelphia. In an adjoining room 
the boys of the newly-formed Channing Club were 
holding a meeting. 

At the hour for beginning the church service the 
whole Sunday-school assembled with the congrega- 
tion in the audience-room above. The “service,” 
consisting of responsive readings, chants, and 
hymns, was taken from the Unity Sunday-School — 
Service-Book. All present, children and “grown 
people,”’ joined heartily in these devotional exer- 
cises, which were followed by a short prayer by the 
minister, the Scripture-reading, and another hymn. 
Then the Sunday-school scholars with their teachers 
quietly withdrew into the room below for their class- - 
lessons, the occasion of their departure being utilized 
for the taking of the usual collection in the church. 

After church the visiting minister returned to the 
Sunday-school room, to find it filled almost to over- 
flowing, many of the congregation having dropped 
in for the closing exercises of the school, — parents 
to rejoin their children, and friends to meet friends 
for the home-going. 

Whatever objections this Spring Garden method 
may be open to, it certainly accomplishes the very 
important object of attaching the children to both 
the church and the school, and of accustoming them 
early to take part in the worship of the congrega- 
tion. As conducted in the Spring Garden Church 
this worship is most reverent, and at the same time 
a glad rejoicing together “in the Lord” and in 
offering to Him the praises of the heart. Our ob- 
servation goes to convince us. that as the children 
are thus brought into a closer relation to the church, 
so are the congregation led to take a heartier interest 
in the religious training of the children. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Spring Garden Sunday-School, Philadelphia, 
is full of zeal, and under the excellent guidance of 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames is accomplishing better work 
than ever before. One large class of boys in this 
school has recently formed itself into a Channing 
Club, for the purpose of making a thorough study 
of the life and writings of Dr. Channing. 


AN increase of membership is noted in the Sunday- 
school of the First Unitarian Church (Rev. Joseph 
May’s), Philadelphia. With more interest and co- 
operation on the part of the parents, the numbers and 
efficiency of this school might easily be increased. 


Ar Camden, N.J., the Sunday-school is under the 
personal care and supervision of Rev. J. L. Corning, 
the pastor of the church, and is full of hope for 
future growth and deepened interest. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
SunpDay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. ; 
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